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HPatural History. 








[From the Literary Gazctte.] 
— 

The above Engraving represents the head of the ani- 
‘mal mentioned in our last Gazette, as having been 
seen by Mr. Campbell, at Mashow, in South Africa, 
the skull of which is now in the Museum of the Mis- 


sionary Society in London. When shot it was called 
a rhinoceros, but the head being brought in, it was 
found to be different from all the others that had been 
killed. The common African rhinoceros, continues 
Campbell, has a crooked horn resembling a cock’s spur, 
which rises about nine or ten inches above the nose, 
and inclines backwards; immediately behind this is a 
short thick horn; but the head they brought had a 
straight horn projecting three feet from the foreheads 
about ten inches above the tip of the nose. The pro- 
jection of this great horn very much resembles that of 
the fanciful unicorn in the British arms. It has a 
small thick horny substance, eight inches long, imme- 
diately behind it, which can hardly be observed on the 
animal at the distance of a hundred -yards, and seems 
designed for keeping fast that whieh is penetrated by 
the long hern ; so that this species of rhinoceros must 
appear really like a unicorn when running in the field. 
The head resembled in size a nine-gallon cask, and 
measured three feet from the mouth to the ear, and 
being much larger than that of the one with the crooked 


- horn, and which measured eleven fect in length, the 


animal itself must have been still larger and more for- 
midable. From its weight, and the position of the 
horn, it appears capable of overcoming any creature 
hitherto known. Hardly any of the natives took the 


smallest notice of the head but treated it as.a thing 
familiar to them. As the entire horn is perfectly solid, 
the natives, I afterwards heard, made from one horn 
four handles for their battle-axes. Our people wounded 
another, which they reported to be much larger.* 

It has been further stated, in No. XV. of the Mis- 
sionary Sketches, that ‘the head measured from the 
ears to the nose three feet; the length of the horn, 
which is nearly black, is also three feet, projecting from 
the forehead, about ten inches above the nose. There 
is a small horny projection, of a conical shape, measur- 
ing about eight inches, immediately behind the great 
horn, apparently designed for keeping fast or steady 
whatever is penetrated by the great horn. This pro- 
jection is scarcely observed at a very little distance. 
The animal is not carnivorous, but ehiefly feeds on grass 
and bushes. 

“*Mr. Campbell was very desirous to obtain as ade- 
quate an idea as possible of the bulk of the animal 
killed near Mashow, and with this view questioned his 
Hottentots, who described it as being much larger than 
the rhinoceros, and equal in size to three oxen or four 
horses. 

*¢ The skull and horr excited great curiosity at Cape 
Town, most scientific persons there being of opinion 
that it was all that we should have for the unicorn. An 
animal of the size of a horse, which the fancied unicorn 
is supposed to be, would not answer the description of 
the unicorn given in the sacred scriptures, where it is 
described as a very large, ferocious, and untameable 
creature ; but the animal in question exactly answers to 
it in every respect. 

*‘The Hebrew name by which it is called is Reem, 
which signifies might or strength. The translators of 
the Old Testament into Greek called it Monoceros ; in 
the Latin (or Vulgate) translation, it is Unicornis. In 
various countries it bears a name of similar import. In 
Geez it is called Arwe Harich, and in the Amharic, 
Auraris, both signifying ‘‘ the large wild beast with 
the horn.” In Nubia, it is called Girnamgirn, or 
‘+horn upon horn.”” This exactly applies to the skull 
in the Society’s Museum, which has a small conical horn 
behind the long one. From the latter, we presume, this 

* The head being so weighty, and the distance to the 
‘Cape so great, it appeared necessary to cut off the under 
jaw and leave it behind: (the Mashow who cut off theflesh 


from it had ten cuts on his back, which weremarks for ten 
men he had killed in his life time.) The animal is consi- 





dered by naturalists, since the arrival of the skull in Lon- 
don, to be the unicorn of the ancients, and the same as 
that which is described in the 39th chapter of the book of 
Job. The part of the head brought to London, may be 
seen at the Missionary Museum; and, for such as may not 
have the opportunity of seeing the head itself, theannexed 





drawing of it has been made, 


animal has been denominated the unicorn, it being the 
principal, and by far the most prominent horn, the other, 
as before intimated, being scarcely distinguishable at a 
short distance. The writer of the article “‘ Unicorn,” in 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, observes 
(defining the term) ‘the scriptural name of an animal, 
which was undoubtedly the one-horned rhinoceros.’ 

** Some authors, both ancient and modern, have de- 
scribed an animal, which they call the unicorn, said to 
resemble a horse, or deer, with a long horn, represented 
in English heraldry as one of the supporters of the 
royal arms; but there is reason to doubt the existence 
of any such quadruped. It is probable that the long 
horn ascribed to such an animal is that of a fish, or, as 
termed by some, a sea-unicorn, called the monodon, or 
narwhal, confounding the land and sea animal toge- 
ther. The horn of the fish here alluded to, was for- 
merly imposed on the world as the horn of the unicorn, 
at an immense price. On the whole, it seems highly 
probable, that the rhinoceros, having one long horn 
projecting from its face, is the only unicorn existing ; 
and although it has a kind of stump of another horn 
behind the long projecting one, yet that it has been de- 
nominated unicorn (or one horn) from that which is so 
obvious and prominent; and certainly its great bulk 
and strength render it such a formidable and powerful 
animal as is described in the sacred scriptures.” 





The Ihilanthropist, 


ON THE MORALITY OF THE LAW. 








(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 


The jurisprudence of a country ean only be bene- 
ficial, when it moves upon an axis, not cramped in 
its operation by the bias of partiality, nor liable to 
swerve from its given purpose by some latent in- 
genuity of the artist. In mechanism, the machine 
may be constructed upon principles, producing cer- 
tuin consequences ; compact inallits parts; regular 
in every movement. And although it would be un- 
reasonable to expect, that a system of universal 
application should be as undeviating in its progress 
as an agency acting within more circumscribed 
bounds, yet the former ought to be as little liable 
to diametrical effects as the latter. It will, there- 
fore, be the principal object of this paper to show, 
that the anomalies of ovr jurisprudence arise 
more from a perversion, than a defect of system ; 
or, in other words, that the spirit of it is often frus- 
trated by a too close adherence to the letter. Toa 
reflecting mind, this is more lamentable than sur- 
prising, for partial evil is the concomitant of general 





advantage, 
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The crimiwal and civil departments of our ju- 

dicature are founded upon the broadest principles 
of justice; and a more safe and vigilant guard of 
the life, liberty, reputation, and property of indi- 
viduals could-not easily be devised. There might 
be somethiag in the soil ef this country congenial 
with liberty, for the law thereof breathes such an 
universal freedom, that in England a slave cannot 
exist: let him but set foot on our shores, and with 
magic dexterity his shackles are rent asunder, and 
he is free! {t is our happy lot not to be subject to 
the caprice of any power unsanctioned by the 
settled wisdom of the laws. If we are deprived of 
our liberty, it must be in consequence of some viola- 
tion of those laws; for it is impossible for any person 
to become immured within the walls of a prison, 
without a valid cause being assigned and substan- 
tiated for his detention. If this is uot done in the 
first instance, the party aggrieved may resort to 
that grand bulwark of our liberties, the Habeas 
Corpus Act; the consequence of which must be, 
either a confirmation upon just and legal grounds 
of his detention, ora restoration to freedom; and not 
barely sv, but restored with ample means of ob. 
taining restitution for such false imprisonment ; 
and a jury of Englishmen know well how to com- 
pensate for a breach of so sacred a right. Well 
may a Briton’s house be styled his castle! View a 
culprit upon his trial, and there I defy the possibility 
of remaining unimpressed with the solemnity and 
‘rigid justice of the scene. The poorest and mest 
vile alike meet with a calm and impartial delibera- 
tion of their several cases; and so watchful is the 
law of the interests of all, that the want of pecuniary 
means is no bar to legal assistance, for the learned 
judges of the land are counsel for the offender. 
‘Thus arraigned in open court, the secret machina- 
tions of his enemies fall before the penetration of 
the judge, council, and jury, the latter of whom, 
regardless of the prisoner’s character, opinions, and 
religion, behold him only as the supposed perpe. 
trator of the crime for which he stands charged, 
and, according to the evidence, exculpate or con- 
demn. The failings of this branch of our polity 
Jean to virtue’s side; for it is more probable, and 
much more consonant with the equity of its pre- 
cepts, that the guilty should escape, rather than 
the innocent suffer. The public and open adminis- 
tration of the criminal law, speaks volumes in favour 
of its justice and stability; and if the same atten- 
tion were paid to the punishment, as to the investiga- 
tion of the crime, no mode, I humbly conceive, could 
be better calculated to protect and secure the lives 
and property of individuals. 

We lrave yet to consider the civil department of 
our judicature, which must be both comprehensive 
and efficacious, when “ it is a settled and jnvariable 
principle in the laws of England, that every right 
when withheld must have a remedy, and every in- 
jury its proper redress.” But these remedies for 
civil injuries, although in themselves equitable 
enough, are rendered so complicated and tedious, 
by a multiplicity, of legal forms, as to afford ample 
scope for the exercise of chicanery, dishonesty, and 
malice. Tu make up the issues between contending 
parties, so as to have a plain and faithful reeord of 
their several rights and claims for the day of trial, 
is highly requisite and expedient ; but, at the same 
time, the duing of this, in the most simple way, and 
at the least possible expense, ought ever to be a 
matter of paramount consideration. When a man 
is injured in reputation or property, the law should 
ever be an auxiliary of speedy and effectual appli 
cation. That it is uot so, is rather attributable to 
the excresceaces which have been suffered to branch 
out from the stem or root, than any imperfection in 
the original source. The simple redress givea iv 
many cases by the common law, instead of being 
enlarged and improved, has been rendered more 
complicated by legislative enactments. Statutes 


loosely penned have received multifarious and con- 
tradictory constructions ; and, consequently, the 
decisions founded thereon, are frequently liable to 





justify two opinions. Hence one great cause of liti- 
gation. Kules of court and fees of office certainly 
may have bounds, but J dare not presume to mark 
out their limits. Of the latter, some idea may be 
formed from the observations of a writer® intimately 
acquainted with the subject. “In the county of 
Middlesex alone, iu the year 1793, the number of 
bailable writs and executions for debts, from £10 to 
£20, amounted tono less than 5719 ; and the aggre- 
gate amount of the debts sued for, was the sum of 
£81,791. It will scarcely be credited, although it 
is most unquestionably true, that the mere costs of 
these actions, although made up and uot defended 
at all, would amount to £68,728 ; and, if defended, 
the aggregate expense to recover £81,791 must be, 
strange and incredible as it may appear, no less 
than £285,950! being considerably mure than three 
times the amount of the debt sued for!” No wonder 
that the peaceable and poorer part of the com- 
munity should oftentimes forego their rights, from 
the consideration of “the remedy being worse than 
the disease.” Let it not, however, be supposed 
that the prejudice existing against the professors of 
the law is well founded. The evil does not rest here. 
Many instances of delinquency, I allow, may be 
pointed out, but this occurs in all trades and pro- 
fessions. In the law, a skilful and honest man ought 
to be well rewarded ; the responsibility of his situa- 
tion, and the intense application necessary for the 
due performance of his various duties, demand this 
just compensation. But how often is he censured 
for the occurrence of untoward circumstances, over 
which he could not possibly have any control; and 
with what splenetic feelings is the sum total of his 
bill proclaimed as evidence of his extortion, without 
deducting the numerous and heavy charges, which 
he has actually expended in the prosecution of the 
business, and for the extravagance of which he 
must bear the blame and incur the censure! A wish 
to remove an illiberal prejudice, which indiscrimi- 
nately blends the just with the unjust, will, perhaps, 
be a sufficient apology for this digression. 

The fountain is pure, but the stream becomes so 
dreadfully polluted in its progress, that the expres- 
sion ‘ it may be law, but not justice,” bears sume- 
what the semblance of truth. If justice, however, 
cannot be obtained in this country, we must cer- 
tainly despair of its attainment being practicable; 
for if, in our various claims and differences, we are not 
satisfied with the verdict of twelve perfectly disinte- 
rested and discreet men, or the judgment of all or any 
of the courts of law, we have, as a dernier resort, an 
appeal to that body of collective wisdom and iv- 
tegrity, the House of Peers. 

I am anxious that the institutions of my native 
land, and especially those which so nearly concern 
our dearest rights, should command respect, and 
insure advantage; and I trust that these remarks, 
feeble as they are, will, in some measure, tend to 
show, as a whole, and in their origin, the policy, 
purity, and vigour of the laws of England. 


Liverpool. 


Original Essay. 


ANCIENT HISTORY ; 
WITH A SHORT PLAN FOR READING IT. 


‘a 
. 











[WRITTEN BY LORD MANSFIELD.] 
—— 


[Concluded from our last.—Now first published. | 
—_ 

Write observations into your book ; get 
places, that strike your imagination, by 
heart. Reflect upon the nature of the 
Greek states; something like those of the 
Netherlands, Swiss, &c. Let your pre- 
ceptor make himself master of Tourreil's 





* Colquhoun. 





‘* Notes,” &c. &c. so as to be able, off-hand, 
to explain terms, allusions, and facts refer. 
red to. Read Sir W.R. book 4, c. 2, 
throughout. 

Here take for granted, that Alexander’s 
captains divided the succession ; fought 
about the division ; in the course of several 


generations destroyed several states and 


kingdoms, which were all, at last, swallowed 
up by the Romans. Then read Sir W. B.'s 
Roman History, b. 2, c. 24, throughout ; 
b. 4, c. 6,7, 8. 1,2, 3; b. 5, ¢. 1, 8. 2,3, 
and 8. 

Recollect the story of Regulus, celebrated 
by classic writers ; the Ode of Horace, &c.; 
Tully de Officii, b. — p. 134.; translate s. or 
99-9, 100-10, 101-11. Read Sir W. R. ¢. 
2, s. 8, c. 3, throughout. 

Take for granted, that after the Second 
Punic War, the Romans sought, or found, 
occasions whereby they conquered the whole 
Grecian empire. They learned letters and 
arts from Greece; grew polite, and scholars, 
“‘ Grecia capta, Jerum Victorem cepit,” &e, 
—‘' Serus enim Gra@cis admovit acumine 
chartis.” —-** Et post Punica Bella guietus,” 
&c. Sir W. R. c. 6, 5. 12, of book 5 End 
Sir W. Raleigh’s History. Read Vertot’s 
«Roman Revolutions,” books 10 to 14, 
througHout. 

Reflect on the nature and constitution of 
the Roman Republic, whether it was not 
founded for one town, or at most for a little 
republic not bigger than that of Florence; 
but inconsistent with that of a large state: 
whether it did not continue so long, by ac- 
cident, by personal characters in early 
times, and by foreign occupations, more 
than by their constitutions, which turned at 
last into anarchy. Read Bellum Ingur- 
thinum, by Sallust; beginning, after the 
Introduction, with ‘ Bellum  Scripterus 
sum:” it is not one hundred short pages, 
Sallust’s «* Character of Cataline, Cesar, 
and Cato;” the speeches by Ceasar and 
Cato; and Cicero’s four Cataline orations. 
Study these, and write observations in your 
book. Then read Vertot's de la Grandeur 
et dela Decadence des Romains. chapt. 11: 
then read Cicero’s fourteen speeches against 
Mark Anthony, which, in imitation of De- 
mosthenes, are called the Philippic’s. Write 
observations, &c. into your book. The se- 
cond, which is the finest; and which cost 
him his life, is the only speech of length. 

When you have finished the above course, 
go over it again a second time, in the man- 
ner proposed, which, if you make yourself 
master of it the first time, need not cost 
you many days. 

The next thing in order is, that you should 
have some notion of the Roman empire, 
from Julius Cesar to the end of the fifth 
century. But I am at a loss to direct you 
how to get an intelligent idea, in so short a 
time as my plan would at present allow for 
that subject. . 

The “Lives of the Twelve Cesars,” by 
Suctonius, is well written; but the advan- 
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tages to you, from reading of it, would not 
be equal to the time it must take. 
That part which Tacitus has written 
is admirable, and may one day well deserve 
eur attention; but you will understand 
him better hereafter ; and I am in haste to 
carry you through a general plan of Modern 
History. . : 

When you have once laid your foun- 
dation for general knowledge, you may af- 
terwards follow your genius and inclination 
in applying to particular parts and particu- 
Jar authors. ‘I have upon this occasion read 
Eutropius ; but I am afraid he is too con- 
cise to give you any idea. He gives little 
more than the muster-roll of the names of 
the Emperors. Reading in that manner, I 
doubt, will be to the memory like the way 
of a ship in the sea. q 

The best proposal I can make is, that 
your preceptor should take chap. 12 to 18, 
inclusive, de la Grandeur des Romains, et de 
leur Decadences; adding the chronology, 
and throwing upon paper enlargements in 
particular parts, especially the grand epo- 
chas. As, for instance: let him throw up- 
on paper, strokes of the character of Ti- 
berius, and some of the remarkable parts of 
his reign (which he may easily take from 
Tacitus ;) the same as to Nero, &c. &c. 
Let him dwell a little at large upon, Tra- 
jan; Marcus Antoninus ; the five excellent 
princes who succeeded the Twelve Cesars; 
the investing of more than one with the im- 
perial authority at once; the removing to 
Constantinople ; the code of laws by Justi- 
nian; military check by Belisarius; code 
of laws by Dioclesian ; the division of the 
empire into two, and the general idea and 
consequences of that division. Let him 
point out famous writers in each reign : this 
will give some trouble; not a great deal. 
After this, read Bishop Meaux’s *‘ Discourse 
on Universal History,” Del’Empire Ro- 
maine, to the end : this will give you a small 
map, sufficient at present. 

Reflect on Roman imperial government, 
military, tyrannical; like the Turk and 
Russian. 

I propose for my second plan, the fifth 
system of policy and power, to lead you 
through the most useful and interesting 
parts of Modern History and policy; but 
the sketching of such a plan will give me a 
good deal of trouble. Short explanations, 
not to be got from books; observations by 
way of key to the transactions of ages; 
tints, from whence to judge of characters; 
ontrasts, by comparisons of men, times, 
Yorks, and systems, &c. &c. may be ser- 
Yeeable, and must require time. 

You will therefore excuse my not think- 
im of it, until I see, by this trial, whether 
yo have genius and resolution enough to 
g° hrough with what is necessary to raise 
youabove the common level. 


‘ Victorque virtim volitare per ora.” 


Sir Walter Raleigh ; first printed by ——, 
in 1614. His ** Life,” by Oldys ; in 1736; 
2 vols. folio. His “ Trial,” 1603, 17th 
Nov.; 1 Jacobus I.; ——— Popham, Chief 
Justice, and other Commissioners; Sir 
Edward Coke, Attorney-general. His 
‘«‘ Execution,” 1618, 29th October, ztis 66. 








Men and solanners. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
a 

S1r,—On looking over the pages of an old Maga- 
zine, I met with the following letter, On the Choice 
of a Wife.” As it is a subject that has lately pro- 
voked much discussion in the Kaleidoscope, I have 
transcribed it, and, if it meets with your approba- 
tion, its insertion will oblige, yours respectfully, 

February 2, 1822. W. T. 





As the attainment of happiness is the grand spring 
of human action, I have been often surprised at 
that inattention, so apparent in the generality of 
mankind, to the most important concern in their 
lives, the choice of a wife; a choice, on which, not 
only their terrestrial welfare, but even their ever- 
lasting felicity may depend. Indeed, if we may 
judge from the slight regard that is paid to an ob- 
ject of so much moment, we might be led to sup- 
pose it commonly understood to be a trivial pojot, 
in which little or no reflection was requisite; or, 
that fortune or beauty were, in themselves, what- 
ever was essential to the happiness of the conjugal 
state. But let those, who, in the ardour of unre- 
flecting youth, form such gay visions of splendid 
enjouyments and everlasting passion, consider that 
there are requisites of a nobler kind, without which, 
when it may be too late, they may find themselves 
involved in irretrievable ruin. What melancholy 
histories have been recorded, where manly virtue 
has been united to a fortune and to misery ; bloom- 
ing loveliness sacrificed at the shrine of avarice ; 
or unthinking youth, smitten by exterior charms 
alone, instead of the attracting graces of modesty, 
sentiment, and discretion, has become a voluntary 
victim to insipid, if not to meretricious, beauty. 1 
would not be understood, however, to say, that beauty 
and fortane are of no estimation. The former, when 
united to piety, virtue, and good sense, can be 
slighted by those only who are devoid of any ideas 
of whatever is lovely and excellent in nature; and 
fortune, or at least a competenc, is absolutely ne- 
cessary, since, without it, the highest degree of vir- 
tue, and the most enchanting graces, will be insuf- 
ficient to insure happiness in the conjugal union. 


*« Let reason teach, what passion fain would hide, 

That Hymen’s bands by prudence should be ty’d: 

Venus, in vain, the wedded pair would crown, 

if angry Fortune on their union frown: 

Soon will the flatt’ring dream of bliss be o’er, 

And cloy’d imagination cheat no more: 

Then waking to the sense of lasting pain, 

With mutual tears the nuptial couch they stain ; 

And that fond love, which should afford relief, 

Does but increase the anguish of their grief. 

While both could easier their own sorrows bear, 

Than the sad knowledge of each other’s care.” 
Lyttleton. 


Certainly no prudent person ought to engage in 
the married state without a sufficiency on one side 
or the other. That lover cannot regard his mis- 
tress with virtuous passion, who would involve her 
in all the possible consequences of reciprocal po- 
verty. True love never forgets the happiness of 
its object; for when this ceases to be regarded, 
it is not the generous tenderness of love, but the 
unthinking wildness of passion. These observa- 


that may be made against the frequency of matches, 

in which beauty and fortune only are regarded. 

“ Beauty,” says Lord Kaims, “ is a dangerous pro- 

perty, tending to corrupt the mind of a wife, though 

it soon loses its influence over the husband. A 

figure, agreeable and engaging, which inspires affec- 

tion, without the ebriety of love, is a much safer 

choice. The graces lose not their influence like’ 
beauty. At the end of thirty years, a virtuous 
woman, who makes an agreeable companion, charms 

her husband perhaps more than at first. The com- 
parison of love to tire, holds good in one respect, 
that the fiercer it burns the sooner it is extinguished.” 
It is unquestionably true, that happiness in the 
married state depends not on riches, nor on beauty, 
but on good sense and sweetness of temper. A 

young man, who has himself a sufficient fortune, 
should not always look for an equivalent of that 
kind in the object of his love. “Who can find a 
virtuous woman,” says Solomon, “ for her price is 
far above rubies?” The important objects of his 
inquiry are not, whether she has riches, but whether 
she possesses those qualifications, which naturally 
form the amiable wife and the exemplary mother. 
In like manner, would a parent conduct his daugh- 

ter to a wise and judicious choice of a husband, he 
will not so much recommend the necessity of a for- 
tune, as of virtuous conduct, good temper, discre- 
tion, regularity, and industry. With these, hus- 
band, if he be of a reputable profession, may im- 
prove the fortune of his wife, and render it of much 
greater advantage to each, than the most ample 
equivalent in money, with the reverse of these qua- 
lities. On the contrary, while interest pervades 
every bosom, and is the sole motive tu every union, 
what can more naturally be expected than unhappy 
matches? Without a certain congeniality of senti- 
ment, independent of the adventitious circumstances 
of beauty, rank, or fortune, the connubial state is 
the very opposite of a heaven.. Home becomes dis- 
,agreeable, where there is a diversity of taste, tem- 
per, and wishes; or where those mental resources 
are wanting which invite to conversation, and render 
it delightful and endearing. Neglect succeeds then 
on the part of the husband, and dissipation marks 
the conduct of the wife; happy, if disgust succeed 
not to insipidity, and criminality to both. But the 

scenes of wretchedness, inseparable from such a 
state, must be obvious to every mind. We turn 

with pleasure to the exquisife happiness which is 

the result of a virtuous choice. Home is then de- 
lightful, and every moment is replete with satisfac- 

tion. But without dwelling longer on this charm- 
ing theme, permit me to ask, who would give up the 
enjoyment of such felicity, for all the gaudy appen- 
dages of rank and wealth? What weakness of mind 

does it betray, to forfeit “ the matchless joys of vir. 

tuous love, fur the ideal pleasures of affluence, and 

to be voluntarily wretched, provided we be richly 

80. 








Scientific Wecords. 


Cashmere Shawls.—The finest of these articles will 
occupy three men in making it a whole year. The wool 
used comes from the Tartary shawl goats ; and its price, 
in Cashmere, is about 3s. a pound.. The number of 
shawls manufactured in Cashmere, of all descriptions, 
has been reckoned at eighty thousand a-year. 








Travelling by Steam.—We are informed that the pos- 
sibility of travelling and transporting goods in carri 
moved by steam, will soon be tried on a most extensive 
scale. So confident are the projectors of their suc- 
cess, that, not contented with securing their means by 
patent in England, they have made themselves citizens 
of Holland and France, and taken such steps in German 
as will enable them to try their experiment over the h 

of Europe simultaneously. We are not instructed in the 
details of this invention, or rather application of invented 
principles in mechanism, and in the use of that powerful 
agent, steam ; but persons of judgment in such matters 








N3.—‘ The History of the World,” by 


tions, however, cannot set aside the just complaints 


speak in sanguine terms of the plan.—Lit, Gazetic, 
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STATUE OF CUPID. 
—— 

A French inscription, attached to the statue of Cupid, 
without wings or arrows, appeared in the last Kalcido- 
scope (page 268) with an intimation that a translation 
would be acceptable. In consequence of this hint, we 
have been favoured with the following literal or free 
versions. 

A heart, his only claim to Beauty’s smile ; 
Naked he was, for Truth could need no guile; 
No wings had he, for Constancy ne’er fled ; 
Nor arms, for Innocence had nought to dread. 
Ah! such was Love, in golden days of yore ; 

But such, alas! we find him now no more. 
Liverpool. A. W. 
—_ 

To Beauty offering but one heart ; 
Naked as Truth, that knows not art ; 
Like Innocence, no arms to wound ; 
Like Constancy, no wings to move. 
Such, in the golden age, was Love,— 
Now often sought—but never found. 
Liverpool. W. 
— 
Naked as Truth, the heart it charm’d 
To Beauty once was given ; 
Wingless as Constancy ; unarin’d 
As Innocence from heaven. 

Such, in the golden age, was Love ; 

Yet sought—but fled to realms abaye. 
Liverpool. ZERO. 
—>— 

By paraphrasing the last two lines, it is also submitted 
for your choice in the following form. 

Naked as Truth, the heart it charm’d 
To Beauty once was given ; 

Wingless as Constancy ; unarmed 
As Innocence from heaven. 

Such Love adorn’d the golden age ; 
But now no longer known— 

Save in the poet’s fabled page, 
Or Hope’s young dream alone. 

Liverpool, 


THE NIGHT MARE: 
A SONNET. 
legge. 

Hast thou, in feverish and unquiet sleep, 
Dreamt that some merciless demon of the air 
Raised thee aloft, and held thee by the hair, 

Over the brow of a down-looking steep, 

Gaping below into a chasm so deep, 


Manchester. 


you will oblige 





‘That by the utmost straining of thine eye, 
Thou couldst no base, no resting-place descry ; 
Not even a bush to save thee, shouldst thou sweep | 
Adown the black descent—that then the hand | 
Suddenly parted thee, and left thee there, | 
Holding but by the finger-tips, the bare i 
And jagged ridge above—that seems as sand | 
To crumble "neath thy touch ?— If so, IT deem 
That thou hast had a somewhat ugly dream. 





LINES, 


On a Lady adorning the Corpse of her Husband with artificial 
roses, which she had made before her marriage, and which he 
had always much admired. 


(WRITTEN BY A LADY.]} 


—— 


TO LELIA. 
—— 


—_- 


May you never play in tune, 
Either morning, night, or noon ; 

May you never, noon or night, 

Know your left hands from your right. 


Manchester, 27th August, 1821. 


——2?>> >> 


PARAPHRASE. 


—_ 


There are too many people creep 
Into this world to eat and sleep ; 
And know no reason why they’re born, 
But merely to consume the corn, 
Devour the cattle, corn, and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish: 
Though crows and ravens do the same, 
Unlucky birds of hateful name ; 


No insect vile, or gnawing worm, 
Which expedite decay, 

Were suffer’d to approach that form 
Convey’d in flowers so gay : 

Yet Fanny, by affection taught, 
His corpse with roses strew’d ; 

The flowers her virgin hand had wrought, 
Her widow’d heart bestow’d. 


—>> ?-<e- 


From the rude summit of an Alpine height, 
I viewed the bosom of the vale below, 

Clad in its wintry robe of stainless white, 
A virgin vest of deep and dazzling snow. 

And o’er its surface shone morn’s crimson rays, 
Shedding soft rose-tints on its purity, 

Like beauty’s fair cheek blushing in man’s gaze, 
Seeming so lovely, that I thought on thee. 

But, when a wild roe, bounding in its lightness, 
Essay’d with silvery feet to traverse o’er 

The smooth expanse, not deeming such calm brightness 
Could e’er deceive,—yet sunk to rise no more— 

A quench’d sigh chill’d my heart, for, Lelia! then 

I turn’d from the false snow, and thoughit on thee again ! 


> o<e - 


TO A SET OF BAD FIDDLERS. 


May your strings be always breaking, 
Pegs, I charge you, ne’er unscrew ; 
May your heads be ever aching, 
Mine, by heav’n! you've split in two! 
The above lines were given me by the late Dr. Wat- 
son: whether his own or not I cannot say; but, frem 
the style, I should think they were. 


By inserting them 
PUBLIUS. 


Ravens or crows might fill their places, 
And swallow corn and carcases : 
Then, if their tombstone, when they die, 


Ben’t taught to flatter and to lie, 


There’s nothing better will be said, 
Than that they've eat up all their bread, 


Drank up their drink, and gone to bed. 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 
—— 


Love and Folly were at play, 
Both too wanton to be wise, 
They fell out, afid in the fray 
Folly put out Cupid’s eyes. 
Straight the criminal was tried, 
And this punishment assign’d— 
Folly should to Love be tied, 
And condemn’d to lead the blind. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Mraughts. 





SITUATION XXXII. 


—<—- 
(Number 83 of Sturges.) 
— 


White to move and win. 









OOO? 
[steretedi 














THE PLAY. 
w. 22—18 | w. 8— 3 


WHITE Wins. 








Fashions for sMarch. 


PRoMENADE Dress.—A poplin high gown, made 
tight to the shape: the collar 19 very deep, it falls over, 
and is finished at the edge by a satin trimming, re- 
sembling shell-work: the long sleeve is rather tight to 
the arm; the epaulette is loose and shallow, and is 
finished at the edge to correspond with the collar; the 
bottom of the long sleeve has also a similar trimming: 
the skirt is moderately wide, and less gored than they 
have lately been worn ; it is trimmed at the bottom with 
three deep flounces, placed near each other, disposed 
in the drapery style, and headed by a wreath of shell- 
work, in satin, to correspond with the corsage. The 
ere worn over this dress is composed of dove-coloured 
utestring, lined with rose-coloured sarsnet, and wadded. 
The fulness of the skirt is thrown very much behind ; 
a broad band of ermine goes round the bottom, and an 
extremely novel trimming goes up the fronts. The 
back is tight to the shape; the collar falls over in th 
pelerine style; the long sleeve is finished at the han. 
with ermine. Slashed epaulette, with satin folds draw. 








across the slashes. Head.dress, a bonnet of a new ce 
tage shape of rose-coloured lutestring, turned up in fron: 
a bouquet of Provence roses goes found the crown : ror- 
coloured strings. Very full lace ruff. Black shoes ad 
Limerick gloves. : 


Fuir Dress.—A white satin gown, cut low nd 
square about the bust; the corsage is fastened belnd, 
and draws in with a little fulness at the waist. The 
front of the bust is composed of alternate bans of 
white satin and Urling’s lace, which forms the shpe in 
a very new and graceful manner: the upper parvf the 








bust is cut round in points, and these points forir@ nar- 
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row blond tucker into plaits. The sleeve is of white 
lace intermixed with satin : a row of deep points, com- 
posed of the latter material, goes round the top of the 
shoulder, in the epaulette style ; the lace is disposed in 
ereves, each of which is ornamented in the middle with a 
full bow and ends of satin. The trimming of the skirt 
consists of a deep fold of satin at the bottom : it is wadded, 
and surmounted by a net bouillonné, interspersed with 
narrow satin roleaus disposed in chains, each connected 
by bows, and finished by bouquets of heath- blossoms of 
different colours. Head-dress, a blond net hat: the 
front of the brim is cut in scollops, and turned up: 
round crown of a moderate size ; the net is disposed over 
it in a little fulness, and spotted with gold beads: the 
top is embroidered in white silk and chenille, inter- 
mixed with gold beads: the front of the crown is 
adorned with short full plumes of marabouts, with a 
bouquet of heath-blossoms between each. Necklace 
and ear-rings pearl. White kid gloves. White satin 


@ 








shoes. 
a = 
Che Gleaner, 
“©7 am buta gatherer and disposcr of other men’ 
stuf.” WorTTon. 





JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
a 

We have already published the following interesting 

sketch, which we willingly repeat, at the desire of a cor- 
tespondent : 

DESCRIPTION OF JESUS CHRIST, 

By Publius Lentulus (then President of Judea) to the 

Senate of Rome.—A translation. 


if to recal the despoiler of the Parthenon every. hour to 
remembrance. They followed me slowly, in perfect 
silence, to the temporary shed in which it was placed ; 
but had no sooner entered than they began to sigzle, 
and presently burst into a loud laugh: they then threw 
back suddenly their long veils, as if by a preconcerted 
scheme to surprise me by that blaze of beauty which 
raciated from their large black eyes: I certainly never 
beheld so glorious asight. I may have seen handsomer 
women, perhaps, than any individual among them, but 
never did I see such a combination of beauties; such 
beaming eyes and silken lashes, or such dazzling com- 
plexions: they appeared like a legion of Houries sent 
express from the paradise of Mahomet. The lovely 
creatures seemed to enjoy my astonishment, and to 
triumph in the effect of their charms: encompassing 
me in a circle, they gently pushed me towards the clock, 
that I might show them its mechanism: this I had no 
sooner done than, with a shout of joy, they seized the 
wires, and rang such a peal upon the chimes, that the 
Italian awoke from his nap, and running to the spot 
in his gown and slippers, began to chide them in so 
severe a strain, that the laughter immediately ceased, 
silence was restored, the veils drawn again over their 
faces, and, in the same slaw and solemn step with which 
they entered, the whole party moved off the premises, 
leaving me in the state of a person just awakened out 
d a most extraordinary dream.—Hughes’s <'ravels in 
reece. 
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Chit Chat. 


The fellowing story, told in a Montrose paper, would 





and do other menial jobs. This family was visited every 
quarter by a relative of theirs, a commercial traveller, 
who spent a day or two with them, before he proceeded 
on his journey. In one of the intervals of his visiting, 
the village youth got married; and, the next time the 
traveller came that way, he joked his old boots on the 
occasion. ‘The latter leered, and looked pleased; but, 
of course, he could not say much to so fine a gentleman ! 
However, he went to an inmate of thehouse with whom 
he was a little more familiar, and was heard to exclaim, 
“ Heigh! aw wisht aw cut talk us weel us that little telly 
# boots, AW’D NE’ER OSS T’WARTCH NO MOORE!” 








EARL GREY AND FAMILY. 


The house of Lord Grey (says Mad. de Staél) offers 
an example of those domestic virtues so rare elsewhere 
in the highest class. His wife, who lives only for him, 
is worthy, by her sentiments, of the honour that heaven 
has allotted her in uniting her with such a man. 
Thirteen children, still young, are educated by their 
parents, and live with them, during eight months of the 
year, at their country seat in the extremity of England, 
where they have hardly any other variety than their 
family cirele and their habiiual reading. I happened 
to be one evening in London. in this sanctuary of the 
mest noble and affecting virtues: Lady Grey had the 
politeness to ask her daughters to play music; and four 
of these young persons, ef angelic candour and grace, 
played duets on the harp and piano, with a harmony 
that was admirable, and that showed a great habit of 
practising together: their father listened to them with 
affecting sensibility. he virtues which he displays in 
his family afford a pledge of the purity of the vows that 
he makes for his country.—Consiaerations on the French 





melt the heart cf a stone. It was almost too much for 


Revolution. 





our nerves, and quite an over-match for our eyes, ** aZbcit 
unused to the melting mood:’—** \ few days ago, in 
lis neighbourhood, three young men seeing a female 
cat in the room, and knowing the antipathy of her tribe 











{Taken out of the French King’s Library J 
“ There lives, at this time, in Judea, a man of singu- 
lar virtue, whose name is Jesus Christ, whom the bar- 
barians esteem a prophet, but his own followers adore 
him as the offspring of the irnmortal Gods. He calls 
back the dead from their graves, and heals all manner 
of diseases with a word ora touch. He is tall and well 
shaped, of an admirable reverend aspect: his hair of a 
eclour that can hardly be matched, falling into graceful 
curls below his ears, and very agreeably crouching on 
his shoulders, parted on the crown of the head, like the 
Nazarites: his forehead is smooth and large: his cheek 
without other spot, save that of a lovely red: his nose 
and mouth formed with exquisite symmetry: his beard 
thick, and of a colour suitable to the hair of his head, 
reaching an inch below his chin, and parting in the 
middle, like a fork : his eyes bright andserene. He re- 
bukes with majesty, and counsels with mildness ; his 
whole address (whether in word or deed) being elegant 
and grave. No man hath seen him laugh; but he has 
wept frequently. He is very temperate, modest, and 
wise :—a man, for bis excellent beauty and divine per- 

fections, surpassing the children of man.” 

TURKISH BEAUTIES. 

—2 

The face of a Turkish woman must not be seen in 
public; if a man meets one in the streets unveiled, he 
turns his face towards the wall till sie has passed: so 
strong is the force of custom, that I one day saw the 
Disdar Aga turn his back upon his own daughter, a 
young girl of exquisite beauty, as she walked unveiled 
up the steps of the Ppropylea. These ladies, however, 
are not so squeamish when out ef observation, as I 
myself soon afterwards found. Copying inscriptions 
one afternoon in the courtyard of Lusieri, whilst that 
worthy signore was enjoying his sicsta, I heard a gentle 
knocking at the outer gates, which | immediately opened, 
and discovered, to my great surprise, about twelve or 
titecn Yurkish ladies, covered with long white mantles 
or veils, reaching from head to foot. Having let them 








to mustard, would try the experiment of giving her some 
of it to eat, to sce how much she disliked it. Accord- 
ingly they seized her, and forcibly caused her to swallow 
a quantity of it. The poor animal quitted the room, 
and retuined in about an hour afterwards with her 
kitten in her mouth, laid it down calmly at their feet, 
and in a few minutes expired. This act was as much 
as to say—you have killed me, take care of my kitien.” 


A French gentleman, in the city of New York, at a 
party, was requested to sing; he was an excellent singer, 
and knew many English songs, but his pronunciation of 
the language was very much broken ; he began a song, 
the chorus of which was— 

You'll call a guardian angel down 

‘To watch me in the battle. 


But instead of rendering the words of the last line, he 
altered their signification entirely, and sang thus : 
You'll call a garden angel down, 

To wash me in de bottic. 


A sportsinan, coursing, losta hare, and hastily accosted 
a shepherd boy, ** Boy, did you sce a hare run by 
here?” ‘* A hare, Sir?” ** Yes, feel.” ** What, a 
hare, Sir?” ‘* Yes.” ** Whet, a thing that runs fast 
with long ears?” ** Yes.” ** That go loppety, loppety 
lop?” ** Yes, yes, my good fellow.” ** What, very 
long ears?” ** Yes, dolt.”” ** Ah, then,” said the 
boy, ** I didn’t see it” 

A Qualificd Dog.—A respectable Freeholder, in the 
vicinity of Wellington, whose greyhounds had coursed 
and killed a hare, was threatened with a letter, of which 


dog, killed the dir. 


cess, with common sail, for freezing creams, &c. 
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t% We have no doubt, that the pudding made according 
to the following directions, as communicated by 
Whiffle Whaffle, of Kirkham, will prove more to the 
taste of our readers, than the versification in which 
the recipe is conveyed, 
AN OATMEAL PUDDING. 

Of oats decoriated take two pounds, 

And of new milk enough the same to drown ; 

Of raisins of the sun, ston’d, ounces eight ; 

OF currants, cleanly pick’d, an equal weight ; 

Gf suet, finely sliced, an ounce, at least 5 

And six eggs newly taken froin the nest. 

Season this mixture well with salt and spice, 

*T will make a pudding far exceeding tice ; 

And a may safcly.feed on it, like fariners, 

For the recipe is learned Dr. Harmer’s. 
AN EASY MODE OF PREPARING ICE CREAMS IN 
SUMMER, IN DEFECT OF NATURAL ICE. 


From the adyanced state of the present uncommonly 


mild winter, it may be reasonably presumed, perhaps, 


that no ice will be furnished naturally for the contec- 
tioners’ use in the summer. In the event of this taking 


place, it may not be amiss to point out an easy, prac- 
tical, and not very expensive mode of obtaining ice for 
the purpose, artificially. 


Equal parts of sal ammoniac and nifre, reduced to- 


gether into powder, by solution in spring water, under 


roper management, will produce cold sufficient, even 


the following is a literal copy, printed from the original. | 12 te hottest day of summer, to convert water into ice. 


| The writer of the letter insisted that his—** 4 qualifide 


The ice thus made may be used as in the common pro- 
An 


_ * Ideemand the Air that my dog Kiled, and I take 
it no nerbeiin thing of you for taking the Liberty of 
Kiping, it, if you think you Are Justifiable in taking 


Ancer or the Air, I remain, your, 
* To Mr. Wm. Evans.” of W gee. 
ALL TALK AND NO WORK. 


It is curious to examine the opinion of the vulgar on 
the eccupation of that class of society which ranks a lit- 





in, they made me understand, by signs, the object of 
their visit was to see a fine clock, with musical chimes, 
which ‘Lord Elgin had preseuted to the city of Athens, as | 


tle bigher than their own.—A_ raw young villager was 
employed by a respectable family in the neighbourhood 
of Oldham to clean shoes, milk and fodder the cows, 





Air from Aqualitide Dog, then we sce about it.—Your! 


j appropriate vessel, containing the water to be frozen, 


is to be immersed in a larger vessel containing the above 
solution, and when the water is near freezing, stirred 
about so as to reduce it toa kind of thick snow broti, 
instead of allowing it to become a solid mass. ‘The 
common salt is to be added to this, and the process con- 
ducted in the usual manner. The same powder will 
sarve repeatedly for the same use by evaporation to dry- 
ness. ‘lhe above process for freezing creams upon a 
large scale is more economical than by the direct affect 
of the mixture consisting of salammoniac, &e. The 
addition of Glauber’s saii_ in powder to the former, in- 
creases considerably its efect, but the materials are net 





thea recoverable for use by evaporation. 
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Literature, Criticism, &c. 


cient, in spite of the strongest persuasion of an 
thor’s guilt, to term it a mere coiucidence. 





MODERN PLAGIARISM. 


LETTER 4I. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—<—— 

When we see instauces of this literary vice, 
like the one animadverted on in the last letter, it 
is impossible not to wonder what can be the motives 
to its perpetration. By an author of transcendent 
talents, and established fame, what can be gained? 
but how much may not be lost? There is some- 
thiug so pitiful, so dastardly in the design, so sharper- 
like in the execution, so opposed to every thing 
which we can conceive of a miad imbued with lite- 
rature, and illumined with genius; every thing of 
the great, the manly, and the generous, that he who 
“Stoops to it must sink into a most contemptible 
situation. Great and brilliant then should be the 
prize which can lure an author to seek it through 
such a channel! Yet, what is it? Were the senti- 
ments pilfered always of the most superlative splea- 
dour and value, they must be purchased by the 
luss of a etill greater jewel—the noble consciousness 
of virtuous integrity ; and could never repay, were 
detection out of the question, even an ordinary 
writer for such a sacrifice. But it not uofrequently 
happens, that the purluined compositions fall below 
the usual quality of the plunderer’s own produc- 
tions, or, at best, are such as he might equal by a 
vigorous exercise of his powers. The vice of in- 
dolence seems, therefore, one source of this degrad- 
ing practice. Yet, for this inadequate object, and 
for the indulgence of this torpid habit, will poets 
and philosophers sometimes deseend from the 
proudest heights of glory; for this, will hazard all 
their well-earned applause, with no probable pros- 
pect but of a trivial booty, igaobly acquired, and 
attended with unspeakable disgrace. This risk is so 
great, nay the detection so certain, that the infatu- 
tioa is amazing. No concurrence of circumstances, 
however apparently auspicious, can secure the cul- 
prit from discovery. The very changes and revo- 
lutions of public taste, that promise concealment, 
divulge the fraud. When Sterne made his lawless 
visits to the The Anatomy of Melancholy, and to 
Beuchet’s Les Sérées, the obliviou that seemed ga- 
thering over the works of early European literature 
gave flattering encouragement to the witty spoiier. 
The taste for those very works has returned with 
double strength, and, lo! the villany is out! 

All plagiarists, however, are not to be classed to- 
gether, any more than other descriptions of delin- 
queots. There are, doubtless, many degrees of 
difference both in the intention and the perpetra- 
tien of their deeds. Thaee may, in general, be rea- 
dily assigned their proper places, and their re- 
spective culpability determined by concomitant cir- 
cumstances. There is one elass who are never 
found trespassing upon the actual language of an- 
other author, but adroitly extract his sentiments. 
Theee are the most difficult of conviction, because 
the most artful, and may be commonly deemed 
the most guilty. Nu sentiments or ideas are so 
peculiar but that they may occur to different per- 
sons, and this circumstance will always be saffi- 








Others, a little bolder, take a little of the sentiment, 
and a little of the manner, yet so moulded and 
mingled with their own as to give them that equivocal 
air, which assures you of the fact, yet precludes 
the complete proof of it. Of these, abundant in- 
stances might be adduced. Wordsworth, in the 
Excursion, has these lines, 

‘* He looked,— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched ; 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound, needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In access of mind, in such high hour 

fh: gue from the living God tind. 

ght was not; in enjoyment it expi 

No thanks he breathed, fie proffered no request; 

Rapt into still communion, that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him; it was blessedness and love.””’ 

He describes the Wanderer as “making friends 
of mountains, and the stars of heaven ;” of “ con- 
versing with the spirit of the universe,” &c. Who- 
ever has read two compositions of Lord Byron’s, 
subsequently writtean, Darkness, and The Dream, 
will observe a great peculiarity of style in them, 
and that style will be fuund to correspond most 
remarkably with the above, and, indeed, with the 
Excursion, at large. What is singular, the same 
phrases, as above quoted, occur in these two 
pieces also. That bis Lordship, who has taken 
several opportunities to ridicule Wordsworth, should 
do bim the honour to imitate him, is one more ad- 
dition to the list of his eccentricities. These lines 
will suffice to show the conformity, not ouly of 
style, but of thought: but to perceive the full re- 
semblance, the works themselves should be cun- 


sulted: 





an ae He had looked 

Upon it till it could not away ; 

He had no breath, no bang, but in her’s; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed her’s, and saw with her’s, 
Which coloured all his objects :—he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts 

Which terminated all.” 


The following are of the same deseription : 


**Oh she was made, 
Within another’s bosom to be laid, 

To bless and to be blest ; to be heart bare 

To one who found his better likeness there, 

To double every joy, to share each sorrow, 

And like another sun wake to him every morrow !”” 
Hunt's Rimini. 


‘© His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within, when ~ gee -_ night ; 
A guardian o’er his life presiding, 
Doublin Fig ahh and hls cares Sividing ! 
How oft her eyes read his; her gentle mind 
To all his meh all his thoughts inclined 
Still subject ;—ever on the watch to borrew 


Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow !”” 
Rogers's Human Life. 


** But for that sweet pi ee which brings 
Joy. to his joys, and comfort to his a 
ras. 








To say that these, aud innumerable others which 





might be brought, were intentional borrowings, 
would be severe and unreasonable. It is both more 
charitable and more probable, that they were un- 
consciously made. Amidst the present multitude 
of books, and when Poetry spreads abrvad ‘her de, 
licious banquet to every elegant mind, those ideas 
and descriptions which delight the most will re- 
main on the memory when the source is forgotten, 


and beeome occasionally employed as originals; if, 
indeed, almost any idea can be called original, so — 


numerous are the collateral fountains of our 
thoughts, books, pictures, and conversation, and vo 
svon do their respective origins fade from the re. 


}membrance. The same may be said of those ver- 


batim copies of one line, occurring in almost all our 
best puets, but commonly acknowledged by them, 
when detected. Sv, that far-famed, often-quoted, 
and highly-applauded ove in Campbell's Pleasures 
of Hope, 
‘¢ Like angel-visits, few and far between,” 
is undoubtedly Blair's ; 
** Its visits, 


Like those of angels, short and far between.” 
The Grave. 


This list might be extended toa great length, but 
T select such only as occur to me at present, and 
have not, to my kuowledge, been hitherto noticed, 
Acknowledged borrowings, of the descriptions al. 
ready given, may often be palliated, and often fully 
excused, as unintentional; but as we cannot sup: 
pose that the memory will involuntarily and uncon, 
sciously carry compound sentences, and whole pase 
sages, such instances ought to be regarded as wilful 
thefts, and treated accordingly. They are of the 
highest species of plagiarism, next to the surrepti- 
tious appropriation of whole books, by reprinting 
unknown or forgotten works, with new nanies; trans- 
lating from a language little read, aud publishing as 
original; or adorning a title-page of a work with 
one’s own vame, when the real author, from any 
circumstance, is ble to vindicate his elaim. 
Where any such practices are discovered, they 
merit the most signal vengeance; and it is due to 
the author, the plagiarist, and the literary world, to 
hang up the offeader “in terrorem /”—I shall clove 
these remarks with a couple of extracts from the 
famous Dr. Syntax’s Tours in Search of Consola- 
tion and of a Wife, who, like a skilful pilferer, 
laughs in an author’s face while he hooks out bis 





purse, 
*¢ Which will make you to jabber Greek 
As naturally as pigs can squeak.” 
Syntae, 
‘+ Besides, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs squeak.” 
Mudibras, Canto 1st 
‘* In each window lay reclin’d V 
A harp that felt the sweep refined 


Of the soft zephyr’s waving wind : ) 
No hand could toueh the strings so fine. 
What sweet, what solemn airs divine, 
Now up the diapason roll, 
Then sink again into the soul, 
And wake such musings thro’ the heart 
As acraphs did an hymn impart 
Beyond the reach of mortal art.” 
Byntae. 
*¢ Ah me! what hand can touch the strings so fac 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 





Then let them down again into the soul ; 
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Now rising love they fan, now pleasing dole, 

They breathed in tender musings thro’ the heart; 

And now a graver sacred strain they stole, 

As when seraphic hands a hymn impart, 

Wild-warbling nature all above the reach of art.” 
Th 3 Castle of Indol 


W.#H. 





Heanor, Derbyshire. 








Biographical Wotices. 


THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 





[From Constable's Edinburgh Magazine. | 





‘In Assize-week there are just two objects in Lancaster 
worth a moment’s notice, and these are, the Bench and 
the Bar. : : 

On the occasion of my late visit, Mr. Justice Bailey 
presided in the criminal, and Mr. Justice Holroyd in 
the civilside. The reputation of Mr. Justice Bayley is, 
at this moment, higher than that of any other judge on 
the bench. Nothing can be more becoming a judge 
than the physiognomy of Mr. Justice Baile socal, 
expressive, benevolent, yet firm and commanding ; and 
no countenance was ever a truer index of the indwelling 
mind. Ever attentive to the business in hand, he ap- 
pears to have constantly before his eyes what is due to 
Englishmen and English justice. In every sense of the 
word, he is counsel for the accused, and seizes on every 
fact, circumstance, or principle in law, that can possibly 
make in their favour, and throws it into their side of the 
balance. I amcertain I am correct in asserting, that 
no judge ever sat on an English bench who holds so 
high a place in the affections of the public as Mr. Justice 
Bailey. His conduct at York, on the trial of Henry 
Hunt and others, will not soon, if ever, be forgotten. 
On that memorable occasion, the demeanour of this ex- 
cellent judge, combined with the gigantic legal know- 
ledge which he displayed, formed altogether a spectacle 
on which the very gods might have condescended to 
look with pleasure and satisfaction. It is not exaggera- 
tion to assert, that, on the memorable occasion above 
alluded to, the sublimest moral spectacle ever exhibited 
onan English Bench, was the WHOLE conduct of Mr. 
JusTICE BAILEY. 

«Mr. Justice Holroyd appears to be a mere lawyer, 
and his countenance lacks that graceful and bewitching 
expression which dwells in the looks of his brother Bai- 
ley. Notwithstanding his age and infirmities, however, 
he gives an individual! attention to business, possesses a 
clear head, and sums up with great comprehension, 
ability, and impartiality. Asa man, I have been told 
that he is distinguished alike for his integrity and inde- 
pendence. Having said so much of the Bench on this 
circuit, I shall now proceed to the Bar, and shall begin 
with the facile princeps of English pleaders. 

** Mr. Scarlett.—He is admitted, on all hands, to be 
a most profound lawyer, and an elegant scholar. He 
quotes authorities and decisions as if they came to him 
by inspiration, and lays down the profoundest maxims 
of law, as if they were the veriest trifles, rendering 
them, by a happy art peculiar to himself, intelligible to 
common bean 4 Whether addressing judges or jury, 
he is equally at home. Hehasthe manners of a finished 
and perfect gentleman, and the air of a man of the world; 
and contrives to throw round whatever he says or does 
the easiest and most graceful character. He appears 
equal to every occasion and subject; and it may be 
truly said that quicquid teligit, ornavit. He has the 
classics at his finger-ends, and, if not equal to Jonathan 
Raine in this respect, he is probably superior to most of 
his brother barristers. His person is stately and sym- 
metrical, and his physiognomy almost too good for a 
man. These natural advantages he has turned to the 
best possible account, and has secured an empire at the 
Bar, which must be witnessed to be believed Yet it 
must be confessed that he is without eloquence. He is 
simply profound, or simply elegant; but never rises 
Into that elevated and sublime region, of which Henry 
Brougham is sole and undisputed master. In every at- 
tempt of this kind he has failed. He is as nothing to 
Brougham in the House of Commons, and has no other 
advantage at the Bar ever this great and singular man, 








Brougham is so familiar. He is, at present, a better 
lawyer than Brougham, but this is the only point in 
which they can possibly be brought into comparison.— 
His elegance, and clearness, and precision, in stating a 
case to a jury, are certainly admirable, and it would be 
very difficult to conceive it possible to excel him in any 
of these respects, or in general professional learning. 
His acquaintance with life and manners is ‘obviously 
very extensive. Although the habits of his profession 
appear to have given a turn to his mind, and disinclined 
him to philosophical speculation, yet he is no phlegma- 
tist, but, on the contrary, appears to have a lively per- 
ception of the graces and beauties of elegant speaking, 
or fine writing.. In his professional career he has had great 
advantages. He has always been listened to with peculiar 
attention by the Bench, and such is his winning manner, 
that in ten minutes he is almost certain to carry along 
with him any jury. The death of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
as it threw into his bag a great accession of briefs, so it 
added greatly to his consequence and. authority. Hence 
he is now regarded rather as a sort of Delphic oracle, 
than as a lawyer fee’d to make the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason. * Wait till we hear Mr. Scarlett,’ is now the 
language of jurors, at the conclusion of an ingenious 
speech by an opposing counsel. It would be as well 
were Mr. Scarlett not to show that he is sensible of these 
adventitious helps and advantages. It must be confessed, 
however, that he really does speak ‘ as one having au- 
thority, and not as the scribes.’. He believes—and with 
good reason—that the thing, as said by him, will have 
more effect than if it had been said by another man. Of 
this he sees daily examples—and we all knowhow readily 
and imperceptibly self-love may delude even the best of 
men. As a private character, Mr. Scarlett is quite ir- 
réproachable, and as a public man, his conduct singu- 
larly free from any stain of suspicion, or time-serving, 
or popularity-hunting. The next in order at the Bar, 
but by far the first in point of celebrity, is 
** Henry Brougham.—He is, take him for all and all, 
not merely the most wonderful, but the greatest man of 
his time. He combines powers apparently the most dis. 
similar. His capacity and versatility are truly prodi- 
gious, and are only equalled by his industry. Nature 
has fitted him to excel in any department of human 
knowledge to which he chooses to dedicate his mind. 
As a remarkable instance of this, I may state, that he is 
known to have made very considerable progress in the 
mathematics. There is, in fact, hardly a literary or 
scientific subject with which he has not grappled, not 
even excepting bibliography. His mind seems equally 
formed for the minutest researches, and the most com. 
prehensive and generalized speculations. His book on 
Colonial Policy, and his splendid, persevering, and 
ultimately triumphant efforts against the Orders in 
Council, may be referred to as examples of that prodi- 
ious capucity of mind which takes in any subject, 
owever large its dimensions: and he never rises, either 
in Parliament or the Courts of Law, without indicating 
a knowledge of the minutiz of detail, which is the won- 
der of every body who has happened to witness his more 
brilliant and striking displays. He is an able logician, 
and a very close and powerful reasoner. Few men are 
gifted with such intuitive perceptions, and such richness 
and felicity of illustration. hatever subject he han- 
dles, he exhausts. But it is plain, that, in writing, his 
attention is more intensely directed to the matter than 
the manner. His style is vigerous, but irregular; fre- 
quently harsh and peculiar; but always pointed, terse, 
and perspicuous. In his discursive range of mental 
exertion, he appears likewise not to have neglected the 
classics, with the best passages of which, I should sup- 
pose him to be perfectly familiar. On great questions of 
constitutional law. too, and on the abstract principles 
of jurisprudence, who has thought so profoundly, or 
written so leaznedly ? His very labours on the Educa- 
tion Committee, and otherwise on the great subject of 
educating the poor, would have served to immortalize 
an inferior man: to Brougham they were a mere relaxa- 
tion—a divertissement where he unbent his mind, op- 
pressed with still weightier concerns (if, indeed, any 
can be so) and where he allowed it to recover its wonted 
tone and elasticity. But it was on the Queen’s trial, 
that, by the consent of all parties, he shone out with 
full splendour, and in all the greatness of his strength. 
** The death of the Queen has placed Mr. Brougham 
in a curious and very awkward situation. He has, of 
course, lost his silk gown, and cannot now lead his 


but what he has derived from his superior standing, | Seniors at the bar, as he could have done had he still 


greater experience, and more extensive practice. 


He is | retained his office; while, on the other band,: a man of 


almost exclusively a lawyer. He has obviously never | his great (I had almost said unequalled) reputation 


dipt into philosophy, nor accustomed his mind to those | 


extended views, and those vast conceptions, with which 


cannot submit to be led in a cause, by men who possess 
no advantage over him, but in years and knowledge of 





the minutiz of forms. In all great causes, he must, 
therefore, rely on his own undivided exertions. I be- 
lieve his clients have had no reason to regret this, 
although, at the same time, I have had occasion to 
know, that, from the great numbers of briefs put into 
his hands, no constitution but his own, which seems to 
be of iron, or stronger, could undergo the labour to 
which this has subjected him. On the present assizes, 
Scarlett and he have swept off all the briefs, so that he 
has to contend with Scarlett’s ready and extensive legal 
knowledge and great experience, which, at the bar, 
supplies the place of genius, talent, every thing. 

** But what will probably surprise our readers more 
than all, is, that amidst this incessant business hubbub— 
amidst the eternal intrusions of attorneys and clients— 
and spending from nine in the morning till six, seven, 
and eight at night in the courts—his Seeuney labours 
have suffered little or no interruption; and he has even 
found time, if I am correctly informed, to transmit very 
se and profound articles to that celebrated Jour- 
nal of which he has always been one of the most steady, 
able, and indefatigable supporters. Indeed, I have 
heard it asserted, and I am inclined to believe it, that 
even during the most critical and feverish motnents of 
the Queen’s trial, when the mind of almost any other 
man but himself weuld have been distracted and op- 
pressed witle the weight of responsibility attached to the 
office, her Majesty’s Attorney-General, he was able to 
prepare an article for the Journal above alluded to, which 
displays even more than his usual learning, ingenuity, 
comprehension, and research. The next celebrated 
barrister, who generally attends the Northern Circuit, is 

** Mr. Raine.—This gentleman is eminently cele- 
brated for four things, all good in their way; wit, 
acuteness, a matchless power in bamboozling a reluctant 
witness, and a profound knowledge of the classics. His 
wit he disports on all occasions, and though it is, no 
doubt, much indebted to his very original manner, im- 
perturbable gravity, and comical eye, it is nevertheless 
of the sterling sort—no mere cockney trickery or clever- 
ishness, but genuine attic salt, dealt out from an ex- 
haustless girnal. The worst of it is, that Jonathan often 
spoils a capital thing by attempting to make too much 
of it. He should avoid this. But let him do what he 
will, he is witty even in spite of himself, and, if he had 
temper, would in a little time have no superior at the 
English, or indeed any bar on earth He 1s sometimes, 
however, misled both by his temper and his acuteness. 
Infinitely ingenious himself, he supposes other people 
equally cunning, and hence he is often guilty of an 
error not common to inferior men—excessive refine- 
ment. In one department, however, he stands alone, 
and that is in expiscating the truth from a witness pre« 
determinated and presold to conceal it. 

‘© T am sot aware, that, in the whole course of my 
life, I ever experienced so much pleasure as in witness- 
ing the tactics of Jonathan Raine, with regard to whose 
frequent success in this way the young barristers are 
full of anecdotes. But I have also said that Jonathan 
ranks high as a classic. To this day, * Jonathan 
Raine and the Classics,’ is a standard college toast at 
Oxford. You have only to listen ten minutes to his 
pleadings to be satisfied, not only that he has the 
classics at his command, and can, with more than the 
sorcery of Owen Glendower, evoke * spirits from the 
vasty deep’ of time, but that his own is a congenial soul, 
that he has drank deeply at the fountains of classical 
inspiration, and tasted the imperishable beauties of the 
everlasting Greek and Roman models. What his attain- 
ments are in general literature, I had no means of judg- 
ing. I should not wonder, if, on all but his favourite 
subjects, he were inclined to he idle. 

‘* In this rapid enumeration, and long as this paper 
has already swelled under my hand, it would be in- 
justice to omit 

© Mr. Williams.—With the exception of Mr. Raine, 
Mr. Williams is decidedly the most acute wan at the 
English Bar, I mean in pursuing a train of reasoning 
to its consequences, or in piecing together the disjecta 
membra of a case, when these have been scattered over 
a vast surface. He wants Raine’s wit and animation, 
however; but I suspect he excelshim in legal know- 
ledge, and in capability of a sustained effort. His 
countenance is eminently intellectual, and his fine 
aquiline nose gives a peculiar point to the general ex- 
pression of his very significant features, 

** Several counsels, eminent in their way, were also 
visible on the legal horizon. Among others, [ dis. 
cerned Serjeant -Hullock, Mr. Littledale, so famous 
for his extensive Jegal knowledge, Mr. Tindel, a'very 
able and learned counsel, Serjeant Cross, and a few 
others.’ j 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$ir,—Mr. Hill, a Professor in the university of a 
certain famed city, styled by les savans the modern 
Athens, was very foud of indulging his propensity 
for a puu, in which species of wit he was in general 
very succéssful. Mr. Dalzell'was his contemporary, 
aod held the Greek chair. This geutleman, at one 
time, spelted his name Dalziel; but on changing his 
residence, he put up a brass plate, in which the let- 
ter ¢ was left out. Mr. Hill, passing his friend's 
new house, immediately perceived the omission ; 
and the first time he met Dalzell, he taps bim on 
the shoulder, exclaiming, in his own peculiar man- 
ner, * Well done, brother: I’m truly happy to sce 
you follow scripture so closely :—‘ Jf thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, | have a charge to bring against 
you, in respect tothis same 7: but instead of striking 
one out, you have put one in, I was surprised, in- 
deed, to observe in my letter, this week, that you 
had thrust an ¢ into the middle of wave. Thesource 
of this new light I am unable to divine, unless it 
be supposed, as this is an age of marvellous dis- 
coveries, that, by putting an eye into a wave, you 
intend it to explore the secrets of the “ vasty deep.” 

I apprehend this is not the only instance in which 
you have made too free with the republic of letters. 
On a former occasion, you deprived one of its tallest 
members of the right and privilege he had long 
enjoyed, of standing on the same footing with his 
equal. Iu so acting, you certainly forgot the obe- 
dience due to the chief of Lexicographers, whose 
orthographical authority, with a few exceptions, has 
hitherto been supported by General Custom, a very 
capricious and despotic ally, I admit, but at the 
same time in possession of a power which demands 
from the greatest names an implicit submission, 
without even condescending to hear either a pro or 
a con, 

It will, I make no doubt, be fresh in your recol- 
lection, that, some time ago, you attacked with your 
‘press-men, every traveller that came in your way, 
aud took an ell from each of them. This was indeed 
playing a trick upon travelers, and cutting them 
short, with a witness, It was, I assure you, Mr. Editor, 
a great eye-sore to me and many others, to meet 
old friends coming from under your hands, thus muti- 
lated. A much fitter object of attack, in my opinion, 
would have been villains: they are very numerous, 
and to make short work of them, would have given 
you full employment, Besides, you would have had 
the merit of reducing them to a level with others of 
the same fraternity; for why should a villain make 
himself of so much importance as to lay claim to 
two ells, while his brother, rascal, is content with 
oue? However, you scemed for a time, to be very 
resolute; and, to be sure, you carried your point 
with a few travelers: but no sooner was one reduced 
to the wished-fur size, than another started up, full 
length. The coutest was at last abandoned, as hope- 
less; but, unlike other defeated assailants, you 
frankly confessed your error, and offered immediate 
reparation, by replacing what you had taken away ; 
and thas restering to all travellers their former 
recognised size and cousequence.—I am, &c. 

22d of February, 1822. NOTARIUS. 


————————E 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—<—>~ 


$1n,—I shall feel particularly obliged to any of 
your readers, if they will favour me, through the 
medium of the Kaleidoscope, with answers to the 








fallowing queries:—What form of a shade for a 
candle, or other light, used when reading or writing, 
is the best, and, at the same time, the most simple 
and ecouomical?—if avy, what ill effects arise from 
the use of one? 


OD, Jun. 


LOVE AND MADNESS. 
—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 

Srm,—As you have occasionally introduced French 

or Italian verses into the Kaleidoscope, in order to ex- 

ercise the ingenuity of your readers, in the way of trans- 
lation or paraphrase, I propose the following singular 
specimen of antithesis to your notice. I have never 
seen any English version of it, except a very lame and 
school-boy effort of my own; which I subjoin, as a foil 
to others which may be offered for your future insertion. 

In Le Diable Boiteuzx, the reader is introduced to a 

Spanish lover, whose passion has consigned him to the 

madhouse ; and who laments his severe fatein the follow. 

ing singular style : 

‘*Je briile, et je pleure, sans cesse ;—sans que mes 
pleurs puissent éteindre mes feux, ‘ni mes feux 
consumer mes larmes.” 

This sentiment, in my juvenile days, I ‘‘did into 

English,” as some of the old-fashioned writers say, in 

manner following :, 

Hopeless I burn, with fierce desire, 
Or weep, o’erwhelm’d with fears ; 

My tears, alas! quench not my /ire, 
My flame dries not my tears. 

In the anticipation of seeing something more worthy 

of the poor Spanish Octavian,—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

tt 

P. S.—The following most. desponding sentiment, 

characteristic of the apathy of the eastern nations, ac- 

cording to the Abbé Raynal, might form another ex- 
ercise for the ingenuity of your young rhyming friends : 
‘* On leur (les Indiens) entend, souvent citer ce pas- 
sage, d’un de leurs auteurs favoris; ‘11 vaut mieux 
étre assis que marcher ;—il vaut mieux dormer que veil- 
ler ;—mais la mort est au-dessus de tout!’”” 
a eed 


TO THE EDITOR. 
— 

S1r,—Can you, or any of your readers, favour me 
with answers to the following questions: How long 
ago is it since the Holyhead Mail was begun to be 
brought from Ireland in the steam-boat ? and how long 
ago is it since Sir W. Scott’s Marmion was published ? 

he —— these queries may lead to some curious 


ours, 
DONALD DHU. 





discoveries. — 











Miscellaneous. 


A SHIFT TO GET MARRIED. 
emilee 

The following communication has reached us,’ in 
consequence of the query of Hymen in the Kaleidoscope 
of February 19; page 264: 

‘* When a man designs to marry a woman who is in 
debt, if he take her from the hands of the Priest, 
clothed only in her shift, it is supposed that he will not 
be liable to her engagements.” —Blount’s Popular Anti. 
quities, Vol. II. page 666. 


— 2k = 


LIVERPOOL NEW MARKET. 








The subscribers to the Kaleidoscope are respectfully 
informed, that we have in preparation a correct per- 
spective view of this most extraordinary building (the 
largest and most complete, perhaps, in the world) with 
a section, and a complete description, of the interior. 
This engraving, which will be executed in the best style, 
on a large scale, and at considerable expense, will be 
offered to the public at the very reasonable price of 
threepence-haltpenny on ordinary paper, and fourpence- 
halfpenny on fine paper.—To be published along with 


To Correspondents. 


The Hauncua of VENISON, in our last, was not given 
as original. We copied it from a provincial print, in 
‘which we are quite certain that it did not originate. 
Who the author may be, or in what publication it 
originally appeared, we know. not, and, of course, 
could not state, as one of our correspondents suggests, 
We-surmised, ‘on a first perusal, that it-was the pro- 
duction of Coleman, as it bears a great resemblance 
to some of his compositions in style and conception. 
Why did not our.correspondent, himself, supply the 
deficiency ? We recognise the correct feeling of 
Honesty, and invariably act up to it, when practi. 
cable; but compositions of merit make so.extensive 
a tour, that we must often meet them far from home, 
without the means of ascertaining the place of their 
literary nativity. 


Curip’s MotTtTo.—Besides the translations or para- 

hrases, which we this week give of the French motto 
Inserted in our last, we have received others from Su- 
SANNAH SIMPLE—DELIA—ANON-and F. F. We 
think the sample we have published quite sufficient; 
and some of our readers may think more than enough, 











J. B. will oblige us by the permission to keep the chea 
miscellany a little longer, as we think we can cult 
something from it for our Housewife department. 


S1cnor Dravo to has favoured us-with a few more 
portraits of our correspondents, AUGustuS WILD- 
FIRE—W. author of letters on law—Scotus—A 
Minnow; with which those learned gentlemen 
would be highly flattered could they get a sight of 
them. We have some thoughts of offering these 
sketches, and the former series, to the Liver Aca- 
demy. If admitted, which good taste forbids us to 
doubt, they will form a new. school. 








ORTHOGRAPHICAL INNOVATIONS.—If our quizzical 
correspondent NoTarivs will consult Wa/ker’s Dic- 
tionary, he will find the word waive used in the sense 
referred to in his letter. We do not affect to settle 
this point ourselves; nor does ‘* the Chief of Lexico- 
graphers” (by whom, we suppose, our correspondent 
means Johnson) bear out NoTanrtvs in his objection. 
It is true, indeed, that his dictionary does not include 
the word waive ; but it is equally true, that none of 
the definitions attached by his authority to the verb 
to wave imply the true acceptation of that word 
when we use it in the very common phrase * To waive 
the subject,” meaning, to pass over the subject. 
Watker spells it waive, on the authority of Black. 
stone ; and we wish it were so established, as we agree 
with the author of the pronouncing dictionary, that 
we ought, as much as possible, ‘* to adopt a different 
orthography to express a different sense or a different 
pronunciation.” 


Lorp MANSFIELD’s Manuscript Works.—We 
this day conclude the Manuscript Essay on the Study 
of Ancient History, with the loan of the copy of 
which we have been so long indulged. We perceive 
that there is one more very brief Essay on the Study 
of the Law, which we shall take the liberty to tran- 
scribe, thereby availing ourselves of the whole con- 
tents of the volume, which we shall afterwards re- 
turn to the owner, with our best thanks. 








Osstan’s PoEMsS.—The letter of A CALEDONIAN is 
reserved for our next. 

MS. Tour IN SWITZERLAND.—Reasons, which would 
interest none except the writer, have induced us to 
postpone the journal of G. until next week, when it 
shall most assuredly appear. 

Further Acknowh dgments.—ARCITENEUS—HOMER 
—and A FRIEND TO THE UNFORTUNATE, 
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the next number of the Kaleidos and to be of 
all the Agents. Cope, | 


Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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